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and summed up the whole throng of passions,
emotions, strife, and desire; all this might
seem to be making valetudinarians of us all.
Our public is beginning to measure the right
and possible in art by the superficial probabili-
ties of life and manners within a ten-mile
radius of Charing Cross. Is it likely, asks the
critic, -that .Duke Silva would have done this,
that Fedalma would have done that ? Who
shall suppose it possible that Caponsacchi acted
thus, that Count Gtiido was possessed by devils
so ? The poser is triumphant, because the
critic is tacitly appealing to the normal stand-
ard of probabilities in our own day. In the
tragedy of Pompilia we are taken far from
the serene and homely region in which some
of our teachers would fain have it that the
whole moral universe can be snugly pent up.
We see the black passions of man at their
blackest; hate, so fierce, undiluted, implacable,
passionate, as to be hard of conception by our
simpler northern natures; cruelty, so vindic-
tive, subtle, persistent, deadly, as to fill us
with a pain almost too great for true art to
produce; greediness, lust, craft, penetrating a
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